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Executive Summary 



Introduction 

In August 2006, the NFER was commissioned by the Training and 
Development Agency for Schools (TDA) to carry out research into the 
deployment and impact of support staff who have achieved Higher Level 
Teaching Assistant (HLTA) status. The HLTA role was introduced as part of 
the National Agreement (ATL el al., 2003) to reinforce and improve the skills 
of support staff, thus allowing them to take on additional roles and 
responsibilities and in doing so raise standards and reduce teacher workload. 



Aims and objectives 

The research aimed to find out about the deployment of those who have 

achieved HLTA status in England and to assess the impact or effect they are 

having in schools. The study had the following objectives: 

• To identify the range of ways that support staff with HLTA status are 
being employed and deployed in schools. 

. To establish the extent to which support staff roles have developed and 
changed since achieving HLTA status. 

• To identify good practice in the deployment of support staff with HLTA 
status and how this is facilitated; as well as to highlight any barriers that 
may exist for effective deployment. 

. To explore the perceptions and experiences of those with HLTA status in 
relation to their work; including job satisfaction and morale, experience of 
performance reviews, aspirations for future training and development, and 
career progression. 

• To explore and assess the impact of support staff who have achieved 
HLTA status in schools - in particular how their work supports the 
learning, engagement, motivation and involvement of pupils; in addition 
how they support the teachers they work with and the whole school. 



About the study 

The research consisted of two strands. Strand One comprised two 
questionnaire surveys. The first was completed by 1560 people with HLTA 
status working in primary, secondary and special schools in England (a 
response rate of 56 per cent). The second was completed by 1108 senior 
leaders working in primary, secondary and special schools within England 
which employed HLTAs (a response rate of 54 per cent). Strand Two of the 
research comprised in-depth interviews with 19 HLTAs, nine senior leaders 
and eight teachers in nine case-study schools (four primary schools, four 
secondary schools and one special school). The project took place from 
August 2006 to August 2007. 




Key findings 



How are HLTAs being employed and deployed? 

• Just over one third (36 per cent) of those with HLTA status worked 
exclusively as HLTAs on a full-time or part-time basis. 

. A third (33 per cent) of HLTAs reported working in split roles; 65 per cent 
of these reported being paid differently for HLTA and non-HLTA duties. 
Similarly, 42 per cent of senior leaders reported that they employed one or 
more HLTAs in split roles and 67 per cent of these reported that such staff 
received different rates of pay for HLTA and non-HLTA duties. 

• Most HLTAs (59 per cent) were paid for working during term time, 
although payments were spread out to cover school holidays. A further 19 
per cent were paid throughout the year. Thirteen per cent said they were 
paid during term time only. 

• Eighty per cent of senior leaders were aware of a LA-recommended pay 
structure for HLTAs, and where such recommendations were known about 
they were utilised in eight out of ten cases (84 per cent). 

• Most schools in the sample (68 per cent) had one or two members of staff 
with HLTA status, but not all of these worked in an HLTA post since only 
53 per cent of schools employed either one or two members of staff to 
carry out HLTA-level duties. Larger schools tended to have more HLTAs 
than smaller ones. 

. Both HLTAs and senior leaders identified a range of ways in which 
HLTAs were being deployed, including working with pupils on a one-to- 
one basis (e.g. providing support to pupils with special needs), with small 
groups of pupils and with whole classes. 

• According to senior leaders, HLTAs in primary schools were considerably 
more likely than those in secondary schools to work with whole classes 
without a class teacher being present (73 per cent and 31 per cent). They 
also reported that HLTAs in primary schools were also less likely to work 
in specified subject areas (19 per cent and 33 per cent. 

• Sixty per cent of HLTA respondents reported that they had a specialist 
role, most commonly in special education needs (SEN). 

• Line management responsibility for HLTAs was undertaken by 
headteachers in 56 per cent of primary schools and four per cent in 
secondary schools. Special Educational Needs Coordinators (SENCOs) 
were involved in the line management of HLTAs in 17 per cent of primary 
schools and 57 per cent in secondary schools. 



How far have roles developed and changed? 

The evidence suggested that some HLTA respondents felt certain aspects of 
their role had changed since achieving HLTA status, especially in relation to 
planning and preparing lessons. However, many felt their role had remained 
the same. 

• Over one third of respondents with HLTA status reported an increase in 
planning and preparing lessons. 

. There was a general increase in liaison with parents/carers and some 
HLTAs did more line management. 




• Just under one third of respondents (31 per cent) were very pleased with 
the way in which their role had developed since achieving HLTA status. A 
further 19 per cent did not expect any changes because their role was 
already at HLTA-level. Additionally, 16 per cent noted some positive 
changes, but not as many as they would have liked. 

. Only four per cent of respondents said their role had changed but not in the 
direction they would have liked. A further 13 per cent were disappointed 
with the lack of change to their role and 12 per cent did not expect any 
changes given the circumstances of their school. 



How do HLTAs view their new role? 

• Almost three quarters (74 per cent) of the surveyed HLTAs thought that 
achieving HLTA status had led to increased confidence/self-esteem. Over 
half thought it had resulted in greater job satisfaction (54 per cent) and 
increased pay (53 per cent). Sixty four per cent said it had brought an 
increased workload. 

. Greater job satisfaction among HLTAs was associated with greater levels 
of responsibility, having a recognised HLTA post and having a specialist 
role. Lower job satisfaction was associated with a lack of time for 
planning, and experiencing a range of difficulties in their school. 

• Increased stress among HLTAs was associated most strongly with a lack 
of time to plan and prepare their work. 

. HLTAs who were employed in full-time HLTA posts were more likely to 
report greater job satisfaction compared with HLTAs who were employed 
in part-time HLTA posts. 

What has been the impact of the HLTA role? 

• Both HLTAs and senior leaders felt the HLTA role was having a positive 
impact on supporting pupil learning. 

. HLTAs reported that they had the greatest impact on pupils by supporting 
learning with individuals and small groups. Senior leaders overwhelming 
felt that HLTAs had had a positive impact through supporting pupil 
learning within their school. 

• Between 80 and 83 per cent of HLTAs responding to open-ended 
questions were able to identify at least one contribution they had made as 
HLTAs that had positively affected pupil performance, the work of 
teachers and their school as a whole. 

. HLTAs reported that their greatest impact on teachers was enabling them 
to have time for planning, preparation and assessment (PPA). This was 
also identified by senior leaders, especially in primary schools. 

• HLTAs identified the greatest impacts on schools as being able to provide 
lesson cover at short notice, managing TAs and providing continuity for 
pupils during teacher absence. 

. Between 90 and 91 per cent of senior leaders responding to open-ended 
questions were able to identify at least one contribution made by an HLTA 
that had resulted in a positive effect on pupil performance and also within 
their school more widely. 

• Almost three-quarters of senior leaders (73 per cent) indicated that the 
HLTA role had reduced teacher workload, at least to some extent. 




• Senior leaders suggested that the main ways in which the work of HLTAs 
could be made more effective was through improved/ongoing training (23 
per cent), increased funding (17 per cent), the availability of more planning 
and preparation time with teachers (ten per cent) and further development 
of the HLTA role (ten per cent). 



What difficulties have been experienced? 

• Twenty-two per cent of senior leaders reported no difficulties in deploying 
HLTAs effectively. The most commonly cited difficulty was a lack of time 
for teachers and HLTAs to plan/prepare (44 per cent). Another difficulty 
reported by senior leaders was conflict with HLTAs’ other duties in their 
schools (26 per cent). 

. A lack of HLTA posts was identified as a barrier to the effective utilisation 
of the role by 29 per cent of HLTA survey respondents. Sixteen per cent of 
senior leaders also viewed lack of HLTA vacancies as a difficulty 
associated with their deployment. 

• Other barriers identified by HLTAs included a lack of time to plan and 
prepare lessons with teachers (25 per cent) and a lack of time to plan work 
themselves (23 per cent). Some (22 per cent) felt that teachers and/or 
senior leaders did not fully understand the HLTA role. 

. Regarding training for teachers working with HLTAs, 24 per cent of senior 
leaders in secondary schools thought this was a difficulty associated with 
HLTA deployment, but only nine per cent identified this difficulty in 
primary schools. 

• HLTAs working part-time reported more barriers than those working full- 
time. 



What is considered good practice in HLTA deployment? 

The NFER’s research team developed a model of good practice in HLTA 
deployment based on case- study visits to nine schools. The model identified 
six steps for schools to consider, as follows: 

1. Take a whole school review of staffing, including deciding on the 
number of HLTA posts and matching the needs of one’s school with 
HLTA interests and skills. 

2. Consult with HLTAs about a specialist role, for example a subject, 
pastoral, SEN or intervention role. 

3. Allocate HLTAs to staff teams and develop teamwork, including 
identifying a ‘close’ line manager. 

4. Define role requirements and responsibilities, including differentiating 
HLTA from TA roles. 

5. Raise awareness of the HLTA role among staff and parents. 

6. Support and develop HLTAs in their role, including continuing 
professional development (CPD), performance reviews, resource 
allocation (especially planning time) and role/career development. 




Conclusions 

The NFER’s research into the deployment and impact of support staff who 
have achieved HLTA status reveals a largely positive picture. The HLTA role 
has clearly grown and developed since it was introduced in 2003. In line with 
its original purpose, HLTA status is offering recognition and valuable 
development opportunities to support staff as well as providing assistance to 
pupils, teachers and schools. It is clear that the HLTA role has the potential to 
change the way in which education is delivered and to make a positive 
difference to school life. It offers greater flexibility to school leaders as well as 
greater job satisfaction for staff. However, as with any new educational 
development of this magnitude, some initial difficulties and challenges are to 
be expected. The NLER’s research draws attention to a range of issues that 
those involved in the HLTA programme nationally and locally should find 
useful in moving the programme forwards. 




Introduction 



1 Introduction 

1.1 About the report 

This report details the findings of two surveys designed to investigate the 
deployment and impact of support staff who have achieved higher level 
teaching assistant (HLTA) status in England, along with interview data 
collected from nine case-study schools. 



1 .2 About the project 

In August 2006, the NFER was commissioned by the TDA to carry out 
research into the deployment and impact of support staff who have achieved 
HLTA status. The HLTA role was introduced in 2003 by the then Department 
for Education and Skills (now the Department for Children, Schools and 
Families) to recognise the work already being undertaken by a considerable 
number of support staff in English schools. As part of the remodelling the 
workforce agenda (see ATL et al., 2003), it was also intended that the new and 
higher status would provide an opportunity for support staff to reinforce and 
improve their skills, thus allowing them to take on additional roles and 
responsibilities and in doing so reduce teacher workloads. An important part 
of the reform was the introduction of a set of professional standards that 
recognise high level support for teaching and learning. 

The TDA was assigned responsibility for the development and implementation 
of the HLTA Standards and appropriate training, preparation and assessment 
in 2003. During Phase 1 of the HLTA programme (April 2004 to December 
2005), over 11,000 people in England achieved the status and an additional 
1,805 people achieved the status in Phase 2 (January to August 2006). The 
most recent figures provided by the TDA in June 2007 show that over 17,000 
people have so far achieved HLTA status in England. Based on figures 
published in Statistical First Release 15/2007, this amounts to approximately 
ten per cent of the teaching assistant (TA) population and five per cent of the 
total number of support staff (FTE) population in the local authority 
maintained school sector in England (see DfES, 2007). 

As the HLTA role is relatively new, research on the subject is limited, 
particularly in terms of deployment and impact. A study recently completed 
for the TDA provided useful insights into Phase 1 of the programme (see Pye 
Tait, 2006) and these have informed the design and implementation of Phase 
2. Similarly, Foulkes (2005) provides useful data on the perceptions of 
individuals with HLTA status, but uses a limited sample. Overall, there is 
limited information about what happens to HLTAs once they have completed 
the programme. Sharpe (2005) does provide some useful insights but the 
report focuses exclusively on schools in Surrey. Likewise, research by 
Bedford et al. (2006) only gives details of the Edge Hill Consortium. The 
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Research into the deployment and impact of support staff who have achieved HLTA status 



NFER’s research, detailed within this report, is intended to provide much 
broader insight into the work being undertaken by HLTAs and the impact they 
are having in schools by using a nationally representative sample. 

The research reported here forms part of a wider body of TDA-commissioned 
research on teaching assistants and school support staff more generally. The 
findings contained within this report also add to recently published work on 
the deployment and impact of support staff in schools (Blatchford et al., 
2007). This large-scale study describes the types of support staff in school, 
their characteristics and deployment in schools, and how these change over 
time. It also analyses the impact or effect of support staff on teaching and 
leaning, along with management and administration in schools, and how this 
changes over time. 

In addition, the findings contained within this report build upon previous 
NFER research on the attitudes and experiences of classroom assistants (Lee 
and Mawson, 1998) and two projects on the employment and deployment of 
teaching assistants (Lee, 2002; Smith et al., 2004). These projects, completed 
before the introduction of the HLTA role, showed teaching assistants to be 
playing an important role in supporting teachers and pupils, but also identified 
some dissatisfaction with career development opportunities. The present 
research details how the HLTA role has developed across the country, in terms 
of deployment and impact, since the HLTA role was established. 



1 .3 Aims and objectives 

The NFER’s research aims to find out about the deployment of those who 

have achieved HLTA status in England and to assess the impact or effect they 

are having in schools. The study has the following objectives: 

• To identify the range of ways that support staff with HLTA status are 
being employed and deployed in schools 

. To establish the extent to which support staff roles have developed and 
changed since achieving HLTA status 

• To explore the perceptions and experiences of those with HLTA status in 
relation to their work; including job satisfaction and morale, experience of 
performance reviews, aspirations for future training and development, and 
career progression 

• To explore and assess the impact of support staff who have achieved 
HLTA status in schools - in particular how their work supports the 
learning, engagement, motivation and involvement of pupils; in addition 
how they support the teachers they work with and the whole school. 

• To identify good practice in the deployment of support staff with HLTA 
status and how this is facilitated; as well as to highlight any barriers that 
may exist for effective deployment. 
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Data Collection and Analysis 



2 Data Collection and Analysis 

2.1 Introduction 

The NFER’s research into the deployment and impact of HLTAs consisted of 
two strands. Strand One comprised two questionnaire surveys. The first was 
completed by 1560 HLTAs working in primary, secondary and special schools 
within England. The second was completed by 1108 senior leaders working in 
primary, secondary and special schools within England which employ HLTAs. 
Strand Two of the research comprised in-depth interviews with HLTAs, 
teachers and senior leaders in nine case study schools. This chapter details 
how data was collected for both strands. 

2.2 Questionnaire survey 

2.2.1 Sampling 

The TDA provided the NFER with a dataset of HLTAs involved in Phases 1 
and 2 of the assessment programme (i.e. up to 31 July 2006). Of these 13,199 
individuals, it was possible to match 9758 to the NFER’s survey 
administration database 1 . As originally proposed, 25 per cent of the HLTAs 
listed in the database were sampled with the expectation that ten per cent of 
these would respond (based on a 40 per cent response rate to the questionnaire 
from those drawn in the sample). The database was split into three groups 
comprising HLTAs working in primary, secondary and special schools. The 
primary and secondary samples were drawn through stratified random 
sampling. Due to small numbers, all special schools were included in the 
special sample, which removed the need for sampling. The primary and 
secondary samples were stratified by two school characteristics and one 
respondent characteristic. These were: school size (based on pupil rather than 
staff numbers), England’s nine government regions and age of respondent. 
Gender was considered as a stratifier, but rejected because male/female 
numbers were too imbalanced. 

In addition, people registered on the maths and science HLTA pilot were 
included in the sample. The registration database sent to the NFER indicated 
that 49 people were working as maths and science HLTAs, but it was only 
possible to match 36 of these to the NFER’s register of schools - 35 were 
deployed in secondary schools and one in a special school 2 . On the basis of 



1 This database contains details of every school in primary, secondary, special and further education in 
England, Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales. It enables the NFER to draw samples taking into 
account the requirements of sponsors by stratifying the samples drawn for particular projects according 
to specific variables. The dataset provided by the TDA did not entirely match the NFER’s dataset 
because identification numbers or postcodes were incorrect or missing in either file. 

2 This figure is based on the whole population prior to the exclusion of schools outlined below. 
Following the exclusions, only 25 maths and science HLTAs were included in the sample - all of 
whom worked in secondary schools. 
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